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also in the United States, and many other lands where there are Christian 
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blessing, lasting for at least ten years. The mission movement was then at 
its height, and thousands of souls were gathered in through the clear and 


clerical 

was never an era so fruitful since the days of the Apostles. But those who 
passed through this period unconverted are harder 

attend church or chapel from a view of 
spend the Lord’s Day in some form of amusement. It is quite true that we 
have still in our midst a multitude of consecrated men and women. This is 
abundantly proved by the quantity and quality of those who attend the various - 
Christian Conferences, and by the self-sacrifice which leads so many of our 
brothers and sisters to devote themselves to missionary labour. But these are 
a minority of the professing Christians. At home, the leakage is more observed 
in: The manufacturing towns of the North and 
Midlands have proportionately more religious enthusiasm and activity But, 
we gather from a paper lately written by Dr. Cuyler, that it is in the rural 
districts of America that the greatest falling-off is exhibited. “At present,” 
he says, ‘‘ an immense proportion of the people on the farms and in the small 
hamlets seldom enter the House of God.” He naturally feels the subject to 
be one of vital importance, and asks: “How can the non-Church-goers be | 
brought to the House of Worship? How can the careless and unconverted 
class brought under the reach and power of a living Gospel?” He 
believes that the minister should interest himself in the people, and win their 
personal rogard; and though he views the prospect as very critical, he does 


not think it For ourselves, though we doubt not that it is incumbent 
on every pastor to ‘‘ preach the Word in season and out of season,” and on 
every enlightened member of a congregation to do what he can to win those 
aro 


und him, and though we are sure each will reap a harvest in some pro- 


portion to his faithfulness of testimony, yet we fear the time predicted by St. 
Paal 


is rapidly approaching, when “‘men will not endure sonnd doctrine.” 
“When the Son of Man cometh, will He find faith on the earth?” 


centres. 
of 
thoroughly Evar Alliance nes. Was speaking OD 
where John forbad the Disciple who followed not with them. But “ 
| We believe it can be clearly proved by statistics, as well as by the 
observation of many persons well qualified to judge, that attendance at the 
House of God has seriously declined in our own country during the last ten | 
or twelve years. Befors that, we had a period of great privilege and wondrous 
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to murder again and. again. It may be asked, what has the Pope to do with 

this? Well, he appointed Cardinal Vaughan to represent him in this country. 

His predecessor, Cardinal Manning, started the Order of Ransomers, or hinderers 

of Protestant meetings, and Cardinal Vaughan supports and encourages 
them. 


| 7 ‘It is frequently stated by English and Irish Roman Catholics that the 
reading of the Bible is not discouraged by the Church to which they belong. 
s What is the real’ trath upon this subject has lately been amply proved by an 
3 : able pamphlet in answer to ‘‘the Catholic Trath Society,” written by Mr. 
Collette. It was also abundantly exhibited by the essays of a learned member 
i of the Charch of Rome, which appeared in The Contemporary Review during 
1892—1894. He talks of “ exposing his Church to terrible and needless ~ 
risks " by the teaching of the Bible, and adds, with reference to “ members of 
the true fold,” “ the vast majority of them never open a Bible.” With regard 
to France, he observes, “ all sorts and conditions of men fight shy of the Bible 
| there.” But why, we may well ask? First, because the Bible is hardly ever 
7 to be had; secondly, because the priests do all they can to hinder its circula- 
. _ tion. What did Father Curci say in 1879? That in Italy “the New 
Testament is of all books that which is least studied and read amongst us, 
insomuch that the greater part of the laity do not so much as know that such 
a book exists in the world.” It is quite certain that Rome will never permit 
the reading of the Word of God where she has the power to prevent it. She 
will never allow it except in a Protestant country where public opinion is 
strong, and where the liberty of the indi ’al is a privilege which he will 
not forego. 


ams Our own columns have contained frequent references -to a great revival 
now goirg on in Italy, and we gather, from an interview lately held with the 
Rev. George H. Giddins by a correspondent of The Independent 4 Non- 
~. conformist, that as Pontasserchio not a single Protestant was to be found a year 
ago. Now 800 people filled the hall, and climbed every available window, 
while they listened earnestly to- the preaching of the Gospel. At Ronco 
Canavese, drenching rain did not deter the peasants from walking long 
distances to be present at the services. The Church in Milan has an eloquent 
ex-monk, Giuseppe Silva, for its pastor, and a good work is bein® done there. 
But more’ is to be expected from the villages than the cities of Italy. During 
the past year, 850 were brought into fellowship with the Protestant Church. 
There is much encouragement both at Rome and Florence, where the pastors 
show activity and spirituality. Indeed, in nearly all parts of the Continent _ 
“ there is an awakening. We only wish that in our own land the resistance to © 
Rome was equally evident and intense. 


Spain, which was for many years the most backward portion of the 
Continent, is showing signs of awakening. A school for Spanish girls, carried 
on by Mrs. Gulick, the wife of an American missionary, has been eminently 
successful. One hundred and sixty girls have been members of this school, 
and a large proportion of this number have gone away to work in Christian 
centres, or have exercised a good influence in the communities where they 
have lived. They have 1,266 children under their immediate care, and there 
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are 762 children in the mission schools. Since 1890, the State system of 
education has been adopted for girls, and a large number of them have 
obtained the highest marks given by the Institute. Four were entitled to 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1894. “These girls have studied 
English, French, music, and drawing, a thorough course of Bible study, and 
had completed the course of sewing and embroidery required in Spanish 
schools.” As a Spanish newspaper said: ‘‘ These girls are educated noi only 
in literature and science, but in truth and courage, and in the knowledge and 
fear of God.” A still higher step was taken in 1895, when two girls were 
sent to the University of Madrid. At the end of the first year they were 
awarded the highest mark of excellence given ven by the University, and last June 
they obtained a ——_— ‘equivalent to that of M.A. The professors were 
find that all this instruction had been given by women. 
It may be that these young girl graduates have done more to break down the 
opposition to the Gospel in Spain than years of preaching. -The very 
appearance of these girls is changed. They have a nobility and simplicity 
rarely, if ever, seen before. At the same time, the Spanish Reformed 
Episcopal Church is making progress. The Rev. Pedro Sala, an ex-priest, who 
is working in Barcelona, finds that there are some points in which the laity 
are ready to agree with him. One is in repudiating the Latin services, which 
he views as the principal cause of their civil and religious decadence: thus 
the people are deprived of all instruction as to the way of salvation, as they 
know nothing of the language in which the Scriptures sre rcad, and prayer 


Offered up. The finer spirits are also interested to know that we can haye 


immediate communion with God, without the intervention of the priest. 


THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY DURING THE. 
REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA.* . 


By the Rev. J. Murray MitcHect, M.a., LL.D. 


Surrosz we have two maps of the world coloured 80 as to represent the various 
religions now existing—the one map as stood in 1837 and the other asin 1857. 


How docs the difference between them sr us? Our surprise is to find the two 
ts the Heathen ms 


I well remember the fime when we spoke of the non-Christian population of 
the globe as being six hundred millions. Somewhat later the usual estimate was 
eight hundred millions, but for years past it has been given as a thousand millions. 


y 
w approximately correct. the whole, there remains the painful but 
unquestionable thet. thane axe in the world ot the present dey 
than there were when our honoured Queen began to reign. 

The population of the globe is continually increasing, and in that increase the 
non-Christian portion has a share. It is not improbable that the number of Pagans 
in the world has increased nineteenth century. 
India, for example, under Paz eae doubles its vast population in a 


and professediy Ubrisuan have Deen rapidly increasing. 5o far, then, the colouring 
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considerably less period than a hundred ; and this notwithstanding the 
recurrence, from time to time, of such visitations as cholera, plague, and 
At if the tion of the globe be probably somewhat sbove 


fourteen mzicas, ‘he nominally Christian portion of it may exceed four 
hundred millions; tani i» ‘ say,.there are five Heathen for every two professing 


. Christians. 


_ It is of importance to note that, while both Christians and Pagans are in- 
creasing in number—and the world, as yet, more rapidly than the Christian,— 
yet the jonal increase is in the case of the Christians—probably twice 
There are, let us say, two trees, both growing. The one is more than twice as tall 
as the other ; but the shorter is steadily gaining on the other, and will, by-and-bye, 
overtop i 


it. ‘ 

So far, I have been speaking of the natural growth of population. But during 
the whole century now drawing to a close, our Protestant missions have been 
advancing, and have been, under God, the means of bringing millions to a 
of ghe Christian faith. Three generations gf converts have passed away; but the 
converts and the children of converts who are still alive, are doubtless more 
than four millions in number. The far greater proportion of these has been brought 
ok yp the reign of Queen Victoria,—say, nearly four millions of men, women, 

; 

I speak now of Protestant missions. There are, of course, also Roman Catholic 
and Russian missions—the latter in Siberia and Japan, the former in many parts of 
the world. But it is difficult to obtain trustworthy statistics os, Dogs efforts, 
and we may confine our attention to the work of the Protestant Chure 

The Missionary advance during this century has been much more rapid than it 
was during the first century of the Christian era. The number of Christians in the 
world in the year 100 or 130 has been variously estimated; but it cannot have 
exceeded half-a-million, and has often been stated at a lower figure. If any feeling 
of self-complacency arises_in our hearts when we compare the two periods, the 
feeling ought to be rebuked when we remember that the means now at the command 


‘of Protestant Christians are so immensely superior to those of the poor persecuted 


Christians of the first century; and one may well ask why there has not been 
a putting forth of tenfold evangelistic energy, and why, instead of four, there are 
not forty million of converts in heathen lands. There is no presumption in putting 
such a question; for the uniform experience has been that, when the Church is 
ready to evangelise, the Lord is ready to convert. We cannot, indeed, still ‘the 
beatings of His heart of love; but we do impede the movements of His wonder- 
working arm. 

The visible progress of the 1 is by no means equal in all parts of the 
heathen world. Certain forms of ism are giving way more rapidly than 
others. It will be interesting and instructive to look at this fact with some 
attention. But, in the first instance, let us take a brief retrospect of the. progress 
of the truth in ancient days. About six centuries before Christ the 
Jeremiah sorrowfully exclaimed: “ Hath a nation changed its gods which 
no gods?” Up to that time no heathen people had been known to abandon its 


E 


no natjonal conyersion. It is true that the Edomites were converted to Judaism ; 
but the change was effected simply by force—the Jewish conqueror, John Hyrcanus, 
imposing his faith on the conq children of Esau. But then came the 
command—“ Preach the to every creature,” accompanied by the 
promise—*“ Lo, I am with you!” . Then a large number of false religions peri $ 
not, indeed, by sudden rout and slaughter, but by slow retreat before advancing 


truth—a retreat in which desperate attempts were made from time to time to rally. — 


The religions of Greece, Rome, Egypt and Abyssinia, Phenicia, Asia Minor, 


\ 


Babylon, Armenia, and, in the West, Druidism, with the Teutonic and Slavonic — 


4 
| 
, that time on to the Christian era some changes deed took place. Proselytes to 
Judaism were seen here and there; and even when not professed, the influence of 
: that faith was in man ces felt. But there was no movement on a scale— 
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men, and the like. This may be called the religion of all uncivilised races; but it 
also underlies Pagan generally, and, in geological language, is almost every- 
where cropping owt. It cannot strictly be called a system, for it is as vague and 


triumphs of the Gospel have been won. e in Indi 
of demons sits like a nightmare on the breast of the 
horror flies at dawn of day—that is to say, when he can 
marvellous truth that “God is love.” He flees to Christ more from 
than a sense of sin. The sense of sin comes later. “. a 
If spirit-worship is the faith that first gives way when oor preached, 
Of all the creeds we have mentioned, this alone is extending its sway. It is doi 
conquest. In Turkey preaching to Mohammadans is forbidden, it is scarcely 
permitted in Persia and Arabia. It is sometimes said that there are few or no 
conversions from Mohammadanism. This is a mistake; there have been not a few 
conversions in Egypt and India, and many in “ Netherlands India ”—i.¢., Java, and 
other islands subject to the Dutch in 8.E. Asia. Apparently, however, the recent 
defeat of Greece by Turkey has sent a wave of fanaticism over all the 
Mohammadan world; and the Dutch and German missions in 8.E. Asia are feeling 
its effects. 

Buddhism had once a strongly missionary spirit, but it has departed. Only one 
Looking over the mission field, how wonderfully Gospel seen to 
advancing in many places! Let me run over a few names. Greenland, in 
which there is now not a single professed heathen ; , where, at the 
Queen’s accession, Christianity was proscribed, and the blood of martyrs was 
flowing in torrents; New Zealand, the iety Islands, the Fiji Islands, the 
New Hebrides, the Sandwich Islands, New inea, India (the Aborigines), 
Japan, Manchuria, China, Uganda, Nyassaland—what need is there to enter 
into details regarding the work of God im such places? Of these we are 
almost justified in taking up the words of our Lord Himself: “The kingdom of 
heaven is suffering violence; and the violent are taking it by force.” What would 
Carey say if he could see ‘the. stu thera | 
place? But does he not see them? And does not the onward progress of the truth 
in these and other places “ kindle higher joy in heaven”? Assuredly the sword of 
the Spirit,'tempered of old on high, has not become blunted in the lapse of ages. 
Or, in other words, the Gospel of reconciliation as still preached by ordinary men— 
very ordinary men, if you choose to call them so—is seen to be as irresistible now 
lips—the lips of a Paul or 

an Apollos, 


| 
creeds—al] gradually gave way before the steady onward march of Christianity. 
These systems are now al! dead and buried, without hope of resurrection. 7 

But there were religions in early Christian times which have not perished up to 
the present day. These have not survived because they were either better or 
conflict with the Gospel. The only one that did so to any extent was 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of Persia—which was, in the early Christian centuries, 
profusely. 

The chief Pagan religions still existing are the following: it-worship or 
Animism, Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Ousteclanion ent Totem (in China), 
Shinto (in Japan), and Isiam or Mohammadanism. The last is comperatively 
modern in origin, having arisen in the seventh century after Christ. 

The most widely spread of these religions is spirit-worship. The existence of a 
Supreme Being is generally.admitted ; but he is very seldom, if at all, worshipped. 
Worship is paid to spirits, who almost invariably are malignant,—veritable fiends ; 
it is simply a deprecation of-evil. This magic ; 
all trials come from the demons or their earth ts, such as wizards, medicine- 


3 cmt ea that the standard of character in native Churches would fall below 


Thus far 1 have spoken of the 
forth of men from Pagan religions, and 


the soil in which the seeds of the Gospel could be hopefully sown. In India 
and elsewhere Christianity has to be its own forerunner. Among all that hear it 
proclaimed—a!l educated men especially—it diffuses great fundamental truths like 
those we have referred to, and these commend themselves to the natural reason and 
of God. The more advanced men dwell earnestly on the F of God, and 


“We worship,” exclaims an orthodox Hindu, “ both Krishna and Christ.” “ Let 
us add the Bible,” says another, “to our own Shastras.” This mood of mind is, of 
course, transitional: it indicates the dawn which, in the moral, as in the natural 
world, is herald of the sunrise. Meanwhile, in dealing with such men as the high- 
class Hindus and the literati of China, we are reminded of the Apostle’s experience : 
“not many wise men after the fiesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called” ; 
and very probably such proud-hearted ones as these will be the last to take upon 
the gentle, yet humbling, yoke of Christ. 

In regard to Hinduism, it is well to remember that the name covers a multitude 
of conflicting creeds, and that the bond that keeps the parts together is not religious 
but social—the great system of caste. An institution so tyrannical—so inhuman— 
cannot possibly continue long. Not only Christianity, but the “fierce light” of 
modern thought is irreconcilably opposed. to it. It 1s giving way slowly in what 
has been called the “ unchanging East"’; but progress is distirctly ible 


_ is—it was to be expected that the children of heathen parents would be inferior to 


children born in Christian lands; and farther, seeing that the majority 
Christians, though they are the children and grandchildren of Christians, ha 
brought up in heathen lands, and have necessarily breathed much of a 
atmosphere — heathen men and women being around —it might have 


Churehes in Christendom. And yet, and yet, it is not so. The character of our 
native Protestant Christians will easily st a comparison with that of Protestant | 
Christians in Britain or America. And yhen persecution has' come, the native 
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enrolling them by baptism in Church 
as you have mistale to the 
by the number of baptisms. The light of 
In general it is not the deeper and more distinctive doctrines of Christianity that 
first recommend themselves to the Pagan mind. Were a keen, penetrating sense 
of sin widely diffused in Heathendom, we might well expect to see - °s tidings 
of salvation rejoicingly received by multitudes as soon as preached. alas! a 
sense of personal guilt is rarely met with: conscience seems asleep, often drugged 
with opiates. It needs to be shaken and roused: some missionaries have said it 
requires to be generated. Where there is little or no sense of ef Pi hoy 
the claims of the t Redemption. How often have we heard the aay : 
“ Preach about Gol and we will hear you; but don't speak to us about Christ— we 
have no need of Him.” 
Now observe an important historical fact. Before the coming of Christ 
Judaism was largely spread over the Roman Empire. Its influence, as I have said, 
was ‘far from inconsiderable. Progelytes were found in many places, and even where 
| there was no profession of the faith, its influence was powerfully felt. “The 
conquered have given laws to the conquerors,” exclaimed a Roman philosopher— 
rictoribus victi leges dederunt. Everywhere the Jews sought to communicate the 
great truths they had been divinely taught regarding God and the soul, and 
righteousness and sin, and heaven and hell, and the folly and wickedness of idolatry. 
Judaism was thus the forerunner of 7 in the ancient world: it - 
e Brother o an. ence ey gather majestic veri : niy 
| from that Christianity whose deeper doctrines they still reject. As Christianity 
slowly but irresistibly presses in, the would fain come to a compromise with it. 
: Some may perhaps say—So much for quantity ; but what about quality? Are 
| not the converts in many cases little better than —- Pagans? No doubt it 
: } might reasonably have been fearcd that they -w present a lower type of 
our 
been 
pathen 
been 
that 
| = 
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Churehes have presented noble exam 
the Church in any age are able to 
So far, then, we bave been ati 


eager expectation. The movement 
which means that they should return in force Paletine may ot be 
a large scale. Easy-going Jews, possessors of wealth in 
money-making in London, Paris, or New York, to meeting 
ee settlement in the land of their fathers. But we 
Ps a fraction of the Jewish community cared to return from vo 

and Nehemiah. Yet with that fraction rested the hopes of the nation. In 


coy came the mental cMlervesseuce now oo widely 0 at work cannot fail to issue 
far-reaching changes. 

I do not understand that my subject requires me to dwell at great on 

ing a theme so vast and complex. A hurried glance at Christendom way 
of supplement to this paper—is the utmost I can attempt. 

On the venerable Churches of the East a deep impression has been made by the 
circulation of the Scriptures and the faithful preaching of the truth. This has been 
witnessed especially among the Copts, the Armenians, and the so-called Nestorians ; 
but an influence baa also been exerted on the Syrian Church in Southern India. In 
European Turkey, among various bodies connected with the “ Orthodox” Church, 
decided good has been done. Bulgaria, for example, may be said to owe its very 


existence as a nation to Robert College at Constantinople. The awful persecutions 
to which the unhappy Armenians have been subjected have had the remarkable 
effect of bringing dee and, take Galler 
at any rate we may surely look for the fulfilment of Tertullian’s maxim—Semen est 
sanguis Christianorum—It is seed, the blood of the Christians. 

In Europe, tit very extensive circulation of the Holy Scriptures in France, Italy, | 
and Russia ie fall of and. 

And now a few words about the state of things at home. In this there is 
much that we must grieve over. There is also much on account of which we 
can rejoice. Our feelings are thus strangely mingled. There is, for example, 
intemperafice. There is a deplorable absence from public worship on the part of 
many. The moral tone of much of the literature is low. The minds of 
seem unsettled. There have been such marvellous scientific discoveries 


men 

and 

y i 

and 


should we be tied down to what is traditional and old 
hence much unbelief; not reasoned infidelity, but doubt lightly caught up 
thoughtlessly retailed. the field of stende invincible 
as ever. Science has now no quarrel with religion. The law of evolution, so 
wide-reaching in its application, infringes, when rightly understood, on no Christian 
truth, Many people seem alarmed at the of what is called the “ higher 
criticism.” There is no cause of alarm. wiser critics will correct the wi 
How pointedly has Harnack, just the other day, corrected Baur as to early Christian 
chronology! When the present effervescence has passed away we shall all see that 
the Bible is more human than we thought it, but certainly not less divine. 

We see a softening in the spirit of the nation: For example, the death penalty 


is inflicted far less frequen ian laws have been repealed. The treatment 
tea Women and children have been exempted 


these changes are owing to a general relaxation nerve ; yet one sees no abatement 
of strength or courage in the race. Who sball say that, when the voice of duty calls, 
the heroic heart fails our sailors in a storm or our soldiers on the feld of battle ? 
-  Simee 1871, when the Education Act for England was passed, there has 
re been visible no small degree of progress, of mental elevation. | 


\ 


thousand of the children of Abraham have been brought into the Church of Christ. 


Presbyterians joined the Free Church; now the Free and United Presbyterian 
bodies are arranging for a union ; and, were it not for a conscientious difference of 
view on the question of Establishment, the three great divisions of 


Australia. e have also had great Congresses— Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Congregationalist—the members of which were gathered from nearly all quarters 
of the globe. Recently, we have seen a federation of the Free Churches in England. 
These things are but imens. The Bishops, lately assembled at Lambeth, 
solemnly declared that “ Divine purpose of a visible unity among Christians is 
a fact of Revelation ;” and they ex the desire that “ itieS of united 
prayer between the representatives of different Christian bodies be sought for.’’ 


will gradually cease ;—even what is termed the “ Spirit of the Age” would 
them. Meanwhile, it is of importance to note that the critical, careful investigations 
into Seripture and history of men like Hort and Sanday have led them to usions 
that will command universal attention. For example, Dr. Sanday says :— 

“The enquiries which have of late been made into the early history of the 
Christian ministry seem to me to result in an Eirenicon between the Churches.” 

Dr. Hort wrote to Dr. Hatch: “I quite go witlyou in condemning the refusal 
of fellowship with sister churches merely because they make no use of some element 
of organisation assumed to be jure divino essential. In organisation, as in other 
things, all churches have much, I think, to learn from each other; the Church of 
England as much as any.” | 

But we must look beyond the British islands to America and the Continent, 
—to all the churches of the Reformation. Amongst these there ought to be, and we 
cannot doubt there will ily be, a increased amount of intercommunion 
and co-operation. Alas for any church that chooses to remain apart and isolated 


from her sisters! They suffer; but she suffers most of all. 


Can we now sum up in a sentence or ‘the leading points we have been 
considering ? | 
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sf « Positive” philosophers. make a religion carry altruism to an excess ; 

’ bat the Churches, 100, have been learning better than before that the service of 
x man is of the service of 

Iu regard to Foreign missione—missions to non-Christian peoples—the growth 

medical missions. And the Student Volunteer 

ec? some ten years ago, cannot fail—when we think of the former apathy of niversity 

On é er that have more and more attracting the attention of 

Christians is that of Union. The divisions of the professing Church are manifold; - 

and those in Protestantism are especially numerous. 

: with strife and harsh debate, they are universally felt to be a grievous and 

. a grievous shame. We all remember with what scathing comments these have been 

: | Eagle of Meaux, as he called—veritably an eagle, terrible with beak and claws. 

. : But the era of division is and that of re-union has begun. The 
| Evangelical Alliance has done pri service to the cause of unity by holding up, 
. in the sight of all men, the fundamental truth that all believers are one in Christ— 
“ Unum corpus sumus in Christo” ; that there is an inviolate unity, which has not 

) td be created, but confessed, felt, and carried out to its legitimate a. 

. But while this is true of the Church mystical, what about the professing 
| Church? For years past kindred drops have been mingling into one. Thus, in 
| Scotland, two bodies coalesced into the United Presbyterian Church, and the Reformed 

| would speedily flow into one. Sim unions have taken place in Canada anc 
| here are three great forms of church order—Episcopacy, Presbytery anc 
| Congregationalism—and that any of them will speedily disappear is exceedingly 
improbable. | man whe has strong convictions as to the supreme importance of 

x" ] the framework of the Church will, of course, still speak out ; but unkind bickerin 
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Tue following is an extract from a private letter received not long ago :— 
great sin, God, by judgments and persuasions, has 


great 

_and driven me to Himself, having brought me to the end of my own resources, and 

shown me something of His grace. But 
t 


sorely 


tried with the di ty of apprehending some prominent and fundamental aspects 
of Truth. I do not seek to resolve all mysteries, and I do not refuse faith on the 


ground of mystery. But I do wish to have a clear and adequate reason for whatever 
regarding Hi , His being, His Son, His salvation, His covenant, and relations to 
me. Although in claiming nothing from God but His unmerited , and seeki 
to live by faith in all thi and’ $6 do Hic will, Iam severed of Hilo grece, 

i a child of I have been struggling for years with the Unitarian 
bias of my thoughts, and am gee Beene pe in mind, regarding the Trinity and 
the Divinity of Christ. Does the head contain three separate moral agenciee 
and intelligencies ? And is Jesus verily God in an absolute sense? During the six 
years that I have loved the Bible above all other books and read in it continually, with 
continual prayer for light, it has not yet become at all obvious to my mind cee 
or nght 


pon 
statements of the doctrines mentioned above. There h that is called orthodox 
that seems to us to go beyond what is written ord. We very much 


We do not know that we are called u to ify the common orthodox 
in the W 
that our friend should have been t up under influences so culated to bias 


Trinitarian Christians, and bring his conscience under 
a morbid 


of impinging on the greatness of the Father by giving too much 
honour to the Son, a of which not a trace is discernible in New Testament, 


either in Christ’s teachings or those of the Apostles. 


We wish to draw attention to a very important priticiple that characterises the 


| © By Dean Church. 
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Abroad, in heathen lands, the work of the Lord advances with steady steps. He . 
blesses our feeble initial efforts, in order that our hearts may be filled with 
thankfulness, and we be impelled to run the way of His commandments We are 
Sa see Lord.” How long is He to be kept waiting for His 
In regard to home, it is truly saddening to witness the terrible evils that still 
exist, But were London and New York 
as bad as Rome and Corinth in the ’ days—which, thank png Spon 
—let us fearlessly aseail the enemy in the spirit of the Apostles, and with their war- 
pe eigen oat It has been said that there is “ an exultation apparent in early 
Christian. writers in the prospect of a great moral revolution in human life ; and that 
this is one of the most singular and solemn things in history.”* Let us, like the 4, 
early Christians, be men of exulting hope! For not a fragment of true work is 
lost; mo, not an atom. “ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let us be steadfast, . 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that 
our labour is not in vain in the Lord.” ’ 
to three different 
persons as if they were one person, or fx my mind in devotion on these three different 
points at once? On the other hand, if the ine 8 represents three aspects or 
conditions of or modes of existence and activity of the One divine person, how shall 
adequate object of love ? how shall I conceive of God, who is Love, finding His 
eternal blessedness in an eternal act of self-compla bad - 
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teaching given in the school of Christ, which is the school of God. We refer to « 
divine « of consecution in which things must be learned or else not learned at 


continue obscure until the time for their fulfilment should come? The best 
was to endeavour faithfully to comprehend what God wished them to 


in the Bible, and not more vo in the Old Testament than in the N 
fact of Christ’s divinity is declared just as positively in the New as that 
is. The representation always is that the more we see the Godhead i 
more we honour God. The Unitarians have the idea that the disci 
were carried awa their admiration of Christ so as to attribute to Hi 
properly be to Him. This would show that Christ was one of the most defecti 
teachers, not knowing how to guard His disciples against such an obvious 
But anyone who carefully reads the evangelists must see that they are chi 
concerned for the truth, reporting just as readily those sayings of Christ that 
be reckoned deprecia as those which set forth His Bree & 
callest thou me good ? is none good save one—God.” “I can of myself do 
nothing.” “The Father is ter than I.” “ Whosoever speaketh against the Son 


Bg 


teach, His was a suicidal mission. No of failure could be found any- 
where else. It is just as impossible to make too much of Christ as it would be to 


make too much of God. “in Him is all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” There. 


can in the nature of things be only one omnipotent, omni t, self-existent being. 
In order to know this glorious Being the sinner must behold Him in Christ. God 


reveals Himself in Christ in such a way as to secure the confidence of the sinner. — 


The Spirit of God is given to the believer, and he thus receives a divine attestation 
of the fact thet God is well-pleased with him for thus trusting in Jesus. The latter 
one Christ is with the Father; and the 
liever has henceforth no fear Whe one Vill 
The believer has a consciousness of need that will not let him lose sight of the fact 


man. 
ible 


the meeting-place for God 

The object of the Bible is not to answer all questions, but to make man 
acquainted with his duty in this life and with his for ity. 
not called upon to settle questions that the Bible does not settle. The Apostle Paul 


counted all but loss for the excell of the knowledge of Christ. We cannot give 
our t, with whom we heartily sympathise, any better counsel than to 
follow in this the example of the Apostle. The Spirit of God is with us forthe _ 
very purpose of revealing Christ unto us; and how does he do it? By directing our = = 
attention to the things reported concerning Him.—G, B. ° | 


| 
. may turn over the leaves of his text-book find more interesting matter in the 
> He gives his attention to this more 
interesting matter, but every moment he comes to some statement that he does 
not understand. In vain he attempts to master these hard passages ; his efforts are 
cannot explain them, use of the incapacity of the scholar to understand the 
explanation. The teacher points out to him that the reason why he does not grasp 
Gee meening of those advanced sections is because he hes not mastered the 
‘tec ereen foes pe To reach the top of a ladder a man must put his foot on the 
rmmst on > 
{ 
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iff 
Hi 


various bodies 

have no attractions 

to live but are de 

overtures of the 

and animating the 

For sach 

to. pray. Need I 


16 
can 
or 
Ifilme 
nay 
isa 
ivine 
manifested | day truth and 
| testimony | enough to subduc 
Lambeth muse of the Church's 
Permit me | hate but feve” May 
“ Church Jeremy Taylor's 
His ripens ; thoughe 
e own ime 
rs who are softens; love has tender 
m that we | tion, Controversy in the past has been too much 
| ¢ acknow- the grave of Charity. We have much to confess, 
the Holy and not a little to learn. 
ours. We 
| 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent ). 
= Panis, December 15, 1897. 
, | W mentioned in our last letter the consecration of the ex-abbot Bourrier, who has 
fellow Catholic Church in order to obey his come He gives the 
for the change: “Of courve the light ac 
hes of victoriee and defeats But 
| finally conscience has vanquished, ve the strength to break the strongest 
Tnung & country, my Christian heart, a family ; I could not live without a church. 
Frames by diferent steps, that I have come into the 
France. There I have found the two principles to any Christian belief : 
Gospel ; and through faith, as ie only meando 
| There I ap ay religion of the Gospel, sei by the conscience, 
| | » What Luther has so well the conscience bound by the word of God. Then I 
in in & new country ; I'was no morcan 
doce Tork in connexion with this movement not mech 
= is does and has been doing for a long time, without noise, with prudence and fidelity, 
among real difficulties, a mean the work among the priest 
: : which deserves our warmest interest. Tt does no propaganda whatever, and neglects 
r! nothing in order to eliminate the unworthy ones : ‘but it affords help to the priests 


during twenty years, 


c 


g = 
» 


GERMANY. 
= (From our own Correspondent.) 
Beatrx, Dec. 15, 1897. 
Att the Synods of the different national Protestant Churches of Prussia have been 
assembled now at the same time. The largest of these bodies, the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Church of the old Prussian provinces, only meets every six 
but exceptionally an extraordinary sitting had-taken place three years ago for the 
new liturgy. The invoked at the same period is 
that a new law on the income of the clergy is to be 
Last year the salaries of the officials in Prussia and the Empire were raised. The 


— 


Dr. Falk, is that the State adds to the what is missing to their 
according to their age. After five years of service the pastor is to 

2,400 marks; later 3,000 marks. A few years ago the maximum was increased 
3,600 marks. The Government now proposes a quite different system. 
with an income of 5,000 marks are to remain exempt from this law. 


at 1,800 marks for the first five 


$ 
4 
% 


4 
| 


income, as 


2. 


income due to him from the lands. If they were let, he had 

interests, which is also a disagreeable tion for him. The congregations will 

better be able to make most of the and the will 

interest and time to the spiritual work. The i 

first to assent, with 68 against 19 votes. Also the vote of the other Synods is 

more doubtful. 

Another Bill which occupied all the Synod was on the education of the ministry. 

. The Government has now provided seminaries for candidgtes:in all the provinces, 

and especially after all the various inward conflicts into which our students are 

brought by modern theology, & good practical training is indispensable. This is to 

be partly in attached to an. experienced 
: minister, who is to introduce the into~parish work. This Bill found no 
opposition. 


Besides these things, a oS ‘were trea 
emanating from members. For i Synods voted 


j 


| 
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has been anncanced November; but he has 
consented to continue his functions until the end of March, when the elections will 
Journal des Missions that the Ministry of 
F. Christol, “In South Africa,” which 
libraries. Weare happy that such a mark of goodwill has been given to a 
with a character essentially missionary, and that it will be introduced into quite new 
circles. 
Prussian House of Deputies therefore passed resctutions last year that the clergymen 
ought 
siderabie. he salaries are undoubtedly raised—this 1s one benef ae Tund given 
r to the Churches is given as one sum to them pac waging | this is a second common 
bond between the different Protestant Churches of-Prussia. The fund will be 
administered by a Committee of Delegates from the different Synods. As the | 
income of the clergymen now _ systematically increases according to his age, he ; 
, will no more have to look out for better livings. The pastor is furthermore relieved 
froma the administration of the land. It is true that the land in many cases gave him 
i a kind of liberty from the peasants. He has his own milk and butter, &c., and is 
not dependent on them. Besides, it often put him in possession of horses, which ~ 
| facilitated his moving about. But, on the other hand, the ge has no 
agricultural experience ; he was therefore often in gre dee 
| 
ted, by proposition 
| unanimous protest 
| 
| 
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great gulf 
might be done with. Though nobody can wish to abolish li of science, 
Gagh to thay have to the chodent Sorcha 


Synod then & warm vote of pathy for the 
will to further the collections in tee 
voted the building of a church at 
ised the duty of the National Church to care 
in our colonies. is will relieve our missionary societies, and 

enable them to give their whole time to the native heathen. 


ITALY. 

Ar last the political orations delivered under the ices of the Ultramontane party 
in Italy in various Churches at the Congresses center Eucharistichi) have 
the Government to issue a mandate virtually forbidding the continuance of 
such It was in vain that the Bishop of Cremona protested against 
profanation of the sacred edifices, to what were really secular ends. At the last 
Conference the absence of that functionary was most unsparingly criticised, and his 

t organisation pilgrimages to various p appears to have 
supervision of the priesthood, made a pilgrimage to a certain holy spot in the diocese 


any case, it is clear that the ings in the Churches in which not only the clergy, 
but also laymen, addressed hundreds from the pulpit, have been of a sufficiently 
political. character to compel the Government to require the various syndics of 
communes to forbid the sacred edifices bv ‘ng used for such purposes in the future. 
It will be interesting to note whether the priests have cient influence in the 


-opening the Th ical College of the Epis:opal 
Methodists in Rome was one promising good success. Besides the members of the 


. Mr. the Professo- 
Tollis pronounced the i pie ae Dr. Burt, 


addressed himself especially to 


serving 
glory God, and added that without His 
t was announced that eight students in 


attending already, and that nine were undergoing preparatory studies 

the full and final course. Sig, Calvino, of the 

The new building opened recently by this same body at San a will 
| | 


against the Canisiue-Encyclical of the Pope, in which he had calle! the reformation 
& poison and Luther a revolutionary man. The vote of the General Synod is to be 
read from all pulpits. . 

The question of evangelisation was also treated in some of the Synods ; in Berlin 
exclusively Lutheran pastors offer great 

) eee. e trust that many of these difficulties will be overcome in the course 

law or association fully secures, for that + Aecamaong teaches Christians to 
allow other Christians to work freely according to their own principles. We have 
etill many pastors who believe that ing may be done in their parish without 
their consent. As soon as this liberty is acknowledged those who evangelise 

of Pisa. cca furnished ; le of | otees. The question naturally arises, 
was this intended to be a demonstration as well as an act of religious devotion? In 
Communal Councils to defy the Government orders. : 
rested upon them, seeing that they had resolved to give themselves to the sacred 
ministry. They hed before them 2 
exhorted them to have a single eye to the 

ing their labour would be in vain. | 

Ww 
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doubtless further the cause of Gospel light and truth. It is situated in an excellent 
position, and is handsome and spacious. Close to it is a hall or room wherein 
meets the echool. Above is an apertment for the pastor. —K.F.D. 


as 


from the University at Leyden, respectively. These young men have been most 
helpful in filling up gaps, when during the past summer some pastors have 
been absent for change and rest, or have been obliged to desist their labours 
for a time from a strain of work, or ill health. 
Among the agricultural labourers of Brabant it is noteworthy that a growing 
discontent, and almost a feeling of positive revulsion, exists towards the Romish 
Church. Indeed, it may be said that the men take a pride in avowing themselves 
_ Socialists. The women also not infrequently assert they are atheists. This 
arises, as may be imagined, from the pretensions and superstition of the clergy. 
Nevertheless, the latter have still many sheep in their fold. Still the opening up of 
the Scriptures to some Roman Catholies who will listen, is as the sound of a well- 

_runed instrument. Such will purchase a Bible or New Testament, and give proof 
that the truth has made them free. “. : 

The extensive province of Namur is very largely Romanistic, and it is here, as, 
indeed. in some other parts of Belgium, that the labours of a colporteur or evangeligt 
are needed. There are many Protestants who, ted by considerable distances 
from any sympathisers, depend wholly on their Bible for instruction, and on the 
comfort of the great Comforter who is always with them. In such cases, how great 
a boon it is to receive a visit from a brother in Christ, Six stations, where only a 
few believers are to be met with, have been visited lately, the visitant being as it 
were an angel of light in the midst of a dark It demands “great faith aud 
courage to continue the work in some -parts of the province of Namur, where the 
Roman clergy, clerical proprietors and burgomasters, or mayors, do all they can to 
force the people, who are very poor, to destroy their Bible if they happen to have 
one, and get them, either by bribes or threats, to cease attending evangelical services. 
When such are instituted, ew forty, sixty, eighty people come together time after 
time, and these audiences dwindle away until only the faithful few are left. It is painful 
to record that assistance from the public funds of a commune destined to relieve the 
needy and distressed, are refused to such if they are known to be Protestants. In 
spite of all, however, the glad tidings of peace make way. A good number of New 
‘Testaments are sold every month and read, some secretly and some openly. Much 
prayer is asked for the colporteurs in Belgium, especially those working in the 

province of Namur. - 


\ 
BELGIUM. 
Tur deficit on the Evangelical work in Belgium, as 
care, Cane ble cause for anxiety. have been sent in to 
the Committee, , sums of money which cheer and encourage the managers 
and pastors in the work, and it is to be hoped that the needs of the various enter- | 
prises which make an imperati » demand upon the funds, will be met in such a way ; 
as that there 
groups of enc 
he cry 
francs, hearty good wishes : 
the gifts. There is much | 
cause both at home and 
death 
recen 
eame from Neuchatel, Geneva, the Uanton de Vaud, the University at Utrecht, anc 
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orld. 
were engaged in the task of Uni 
not doubt that United Methodism had before it 


he could 


quoted, said at the great demonstration in favour of Methodist Union in 


profess the doctrine, we share 


“We 


weakened 


worship and of 


four 
, undue 


of the Australasian Methoiat Union was 


32 
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A 
THE PROGRESS OF METHODIST 
A 
The Be. uel Leigh, the first Aust 
| to an 
the Australasian Conference in 1855, 
have been under its control, and 
hod: their colonial work in 1 
; years were in 
have maintained a existence. 
seven colonies. 
dc Bible Christian 
about the membership of Wesleyan hodisr 
in the mismon-field. Methodism 
,000 ministers, 6,000 preachers, 3,600 churches, 11 
mbers, and 550,000 adherents. The usefulness and 
ralasia were thus indicated by the Right Hon. 
WwW Conference: “If they could take the 
n 
900,000. The Mission of Methodism was of 
seeking to 
i Methodism ; 
greater capaci 
opportenities for usefulness, and still more ebuadent ouccess than it b 
| divisions of Methodiam have been « verious drawback. Just 
bourne two 
are same, we are 
separate denominations. Waste of money, 
rivalry, are the consequences of these divisions, which every one 
) of us at one time were unavoidable, but which now cannot be 
pleated te tho Mon | 
father to Rev. Edwin J. Watkin, 
effectively for many to promote Methodist union. t 
the late Rev. George Daniels could not find a seconder for his 
Methodist union in the Victorian Wesleyan Conference. 
theme of private conversation, but for a long time little 
Church courts. The expressed readiness of the South 
Conference m 1881, to confer with other Methodist 
form of wuion, bore no immediate fruit. But the same 
Methodist General Conference declared “in the interest of 
in the hope of economizing the energies of the various Methodist 


right sentiment was o> A Committee of laymen in South Australia 
The Methodist ~ ical Conferences of 1881 and 1891, held in London and 
ashington respectively, revealed the essential oneness of Methodism, indicated the 


vision of a time when, in each land where it is planted, Methodism shall become, 
one, a close 

federation of Churches for the of the kingdom of Christ.” All this told 
ially the Australasian sections, and revived the 

discussion, which yearly grew in interest. | oe 

Just as news of the second (Ecumenical Conference reached the colonies, a 
Wesleyan district synod in New South Wales adopted resolutions in favour of union. 
About the same time, a unique Convention was held in Adelaide. Twenty-two 
representatives of the three Methodist Churches of the colonies discussed union 
for five hours. The Convention was as harmonious as a typical Methodist Love Feast. 
With a single dissentient, a series of minutes favouring union was carried. A report 
~of the Copvéntion was sent to scores of recular and religious journals in various 
colonies. Nearly all of them published articles or paragraphs on the subject, and, 
with one exception, all pronounced in favour of union. The echoes of that memorable 
Convention have not died away yet. 

A pamphlet, showing the success of Methodist union in Canada, and 
for union throughout Australasia, was sent to Methodist minister in eac 
colony. It excited much attention and served a purpose. Every one of the 
sixteen annual Conferences pronounced in favour of union, despite stern opposition 


in some of them. Five bases of union were by joint Committees in the 
seven colonies. In 1894, the Wesleyan Conference, after a vigorous debate, 
in which thirty-two were delivered, by 101 to 14 votes adopted resolutions. 


in favour of wuion. It defined the constitutional basis upon which the W 

Church was prepared to unite with other Methodist Churches; it authorised each 
annual Conference to bring about union within its bounds as early as practicable, 
and directed the formation of Federal Councils to hasten its A. 
memorable scene occurred when the vote was taken. A spectator he would 
gladly have travelled ten thousand miles fo be present. One by one, with a single 
exception, the various Courts of Minor Methodism, by large majorities, agreed to 
union upon the basis adopted by the Wesleyan General Conference, and obtained 
permission from their respective British Conferences to proceed 'to the desired 
consummation. There were reverses in the movement, but they were as receding 
waves upon a flowing tide. | 


The desirability of union being slmost v:iversally admitted, and the constitu— 
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readiness to consider any well-devised scheme that might come before it for effecting 
eaten 40 thas Chae Bases of union were formed in Victoria and New 
Zealand within the next year or two, though little substantial progress was made. 
In 1884 the Wesleyan General Conference 
general deliverance of the Supreme 
tive Court the Chief Methodist Church gave great encouragement to the \ 
numerous friends of union, and the consummation seemed not far distant. 
Alas! the prospect “clouded during the next few years. Depelring of ful 
Methodist nion, attemet wee made to cone i union, 
but it did not succeed, and the desire for complete unificatiin came into bolder relief 
than ever. The Wesleyan General Conference of 1888 deemed it desirable that there 
: should be more fellowship and co-operation between the different branches of 
Methodism. Years rolled on without apparent progress. The Wesleyan General 
Conference of 1890 did not adopt any resolution on the subject. But the ardent 
couraged one another with words, and felt assured the 
The third day of the second conference witnessed the most remarkable desire for 
as ee eae The pastoral address to Methodists throughout the 
world was immediately telegraphed for publication in 800 newspa It hailed 
the growing seit of unity, and sid, Our principles are not so 
various as forms in which they are accidentally embodied. It counselled closer 
| and stated tha‘ | tful 


yw 
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tion. Thus wares of enthusiasm throughout 
Australasia. Mcanwhile thousands of hours were ied in statistics, 
schemes of union, kc. The Conferences of 1896 to refer the 
for their consideration. By overwhe majorities the 
voted favourably ic union has been effected between the W 


sections of Australasian Methodism becoming a unit; and, in the interests of the 
commonwealth, and our common Christianity, that is a consummation to be devoutly 


THE ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS. 


From letters received during the two months from our numerous correspondents 
in Asia Minor, in: Persia, and in we give the following extracts, which we 
know will be of interest to our readers :— 

Baxprzac.—Our friend writes: “I am sorry to say the state of the country 
shows no improvement. The restrictions on travel to which the Christians have 3 
been subjected for about two years, are becoming even more vexatious. Respect for 
law and order has almost entirely disappeared ; and, owing to the spirit of bold law- 
lessness which is spreading, trade is at a standstill. Our little Protestant communities 
are, with the country in general, ing poorer. We have been compelled to 
dismiss teacher after teacher and to leave struggling communities without preachers. 
In the field where I am the sole male missionary, there is an accessible population of 
70,000 souls. We have 2,000 Protestant adherents, of whom 432 are communicants. 
The contributions of our poor people amounted last year to £1,756; while the sum 
which the American Board was able to appropriate for the educational and 
evangelistic work in this field last year was £425. Never has the missionary in 
Turkey been called upon to bear so heavy a and so light a purse as at the 
present time. The o ities for missionary effort are overwhelming. Our 
schools are wat the piteous 
appeal of uncared for thousands ever dinning in our ears. Still, our trust is in God, 
and we rejoice in the sympathy and help which His people in all lands extend to us.”’ 
Bithynia High School for Boys and in Bet george : 

work at Van the subject of a painfully 
interesting report. “ Had there any disposition on the part of the Government ; 
to secure the reforms and protection absolutely essential to a return of prosperity, of . 
which disposition no evidence has yet materialised, the mischievous activity of the 
misguided revolutionary agitators on the border has been quite sufficient to 
its realisation. Even a current of reviving business for the community at oo 
would leave hundreds of widows and thousands of orphans. still aatiel, and i 


y 
tioval aspect settled, only practical difficulties remained. In 1895 there was a genera! 
interchange of pulpits, and demonstrations in favour of union were held in twenty- 
urches in New and it ' 
Union will be consummated in Queensland next January. In South and West 
Australia union has been formed in some districts, and will probably be generally 
consummated in 1899, or the following . Victoria and Tasmania will no doubt 
follow in 1902, and New South Wales then, or somewhat later. 
connexion with the Ministers’ Superannuation 
Funds; and it arises from great strength of the Werleyan Fund, the com- 
of the funds in the ether Charehes, and the thet thet come miner 
ethodist ministers are not at all, or have but a slender connexion with any 
Superannuation Fund. But this and lesser practical differences will no doubt be 
w 
Leaders in other sections of the one great Church of Christ have taken and 
continue to show the deepest interest in the Methodist union movement; and many 
letters have been received by the writer from eminent men in various Churches 
warmly approving the uniting together of these Methodist bodies ; among those who 
have + be expressed themselves are the Archbishop of Australia and the Bishop of 
Adelaide. 
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take years for the tide to rine to bear 
men are helpless. 
bare living for some of these 
| yet 
| te. A 
place, 
was c 
old, 
id up for the wi and the fernishiny 
winter ; ishi >) or subsistence 
heavy tax upon our resources. We therefore depend continued al 
snd generonity of thos who have helped in th 
| Writing from Nicosia, a says: “Thanks to the grant kindly 
con > Evangelical Alliance and the generosity of friends, 1 have now 
‘chicky the bodily needs of the Armenian 
by providing occupation. The larger number of these 
to the Gregorian Church; but among those from Diarbekir, Aintab 
of Protestants for whom there was no teaching here in 
of shepherd, just at's time when 
| ministrations of the were most required. Indeed so 
mors 4 have some of the refugees become under their calamities 
at that several, influenced by promised reward, have apostatised and 
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of the British flag. About 
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for years in 
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unworthiness. The 
distress.” 
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Spread of Chrutionily in Europe. | itself is handsomely up, and 
Christian work among the women of ledia, «tf 


4 


« THE WEEK OF UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
JANUARY 2—9, 1898, 


We have already given in our columns the full programme of subjects for the 
Week of Universal Prayer; and we would again express the earnest thet, m 
all parts of our own country as well as in other lands, Christian people will be found. 
renee | the meetings in large numbers, and that a real spirit of prayer aay 
prevail throughout the whole week. 

Then we would remind our friends that it is always helpful to receive reports af 
the observance of the Week of Prayer, and especially any incidents concerumg the 
meetings that may be held. We would therefore os that early reports be sant 
the General Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, 7 Adam Street, Strand, (endea. 

We append list of the central meetings convened the Council «€ the 
Evangelical Alliance, and which are held daily in St. Martin's Town Hall, ? 
Cross, ing on Monday, Jan. 3, at 11.30 each morning. The followimg m= 
pf eg chairmen and speakers, together with the outline of the eubhgect 

ea 

Moxpar, Jan. 3.—Confession and Thanksgiving.—Chairman: Sir 
Wi urs. Address by the Rev. J. Monro Gipson, D.D., Presbyterian Charch, 
St. John’s Wood. pom 

Tcespay, Jan 4.—The Church Universal —Chairman: W. H. 
Address by the Rev. G. Moroan, New Court Congregational Char. 

Wepwnespay. Jan. 5.— Nations and their Rulers.—Chairman : Colovel Dowouas 
Jones. Address by the Rev. W. L. Warxrnsox, u.a., President of the Methodiat 

Tuurspay, Jan. 6.—Familhes and Schoolé—Chairman: Doxatp Ma 

rnipay, Jan. 7.—Forei tsstons.—Chairman : w 
Address by the Rev. W. H. M.A., D.D.. Vicar ot 
Saturpay, Jan. 8.—Home Missions and the Jews.—Chairman : Jouw Pavox, 


Address by the Rev. Prebendary Kirro, w.a.. p.p., Vicar of St. Marta’e 


{ 


| Maclaren, ; and when we mention bis 
1 
Tue fourth volu 
= the Zenana Bible & Medical Mission. The book | prepared index of subjects. 
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The South London Branch of the Alliance have arranged for Meetings daily 


during the week :— | 
Mowpar, at 7.......... Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
Pastor Tuomas Sruxcroy, to preside and give the Address. 
Christ Church, Westminater Bridge Road. 
The Rev. F. B. to the Address. 
Tuxspay,at 8 ........ Blackwood Hall, Wellfield Streat 
_ The Rev. Ancnrmatp G. Brows, to preside and give the 
Wepwespay, at 7.30... . Lecture Hall, Presbyterian Church, am Road. 
The D. MacEwan, to preside give the Address. 
Taurspay, at 8........ rafton Square Congregational Church, Clapham. 
' The Rev. J. G. Roornrs, 8.a.,D.D.,to preside and give the Address. 
Farpay, at 7.30........ Lecture Hall, Wesleyan . Brizton Hill. ; 
The Rev. J. Martyrs Lops, to ide and give the Address. 
National School, Lutheran Place, Upper Tulse Hill. . 
The Rev. H. Worrixp1x, .a., to preside and give the Address. 
Sarurpay, at 8........ The School Room, St. James’, Clapham. 
The Rev. F. A. C. Liturnostox, ™.a., to preside and give the 
Address. 
Parochial Hall, Cancell Rd., Cowley Rd., North Brixton. 


Tpe Rev. W. R. Mow 1, ™.a., to preside and give the Address. 
Among the numerous series of Meetings to be held in various parts of the 
Metropolis, the following may be specially mentioned :— | 
Conference Hall, Mildmay Park, daily at 11, and evening at 7.30 o'clock. 
The Central Y.M.C.A. have arrfinged for daily meetings (except Saturday) as 
" 186 Alderagate Street, E.C., at 12 noon. | 
Hall, Bi Street, E.C.,at 1 p.m. 
Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C., at 1 p.m. 
Down Ledge Hall, Wandsworth, daily (Saturday excepted) at 3.30 p.m. 
St. Paul's, Onslow Square (Church ), daily, Jan. 3 to 7, at 5.30 p.m., and. 
on Saturday, Jan. 8, at 7.30 p.m. | 
— 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL. 


Tue usual monthly meeting of the Council #as held at the Alliance House on 
Thursday Dec. 9, Sir Theodore Ford (and afterwards Mr. Donald Matheson), 


iding. After a of Scripture had been read by the Chairman, was. 
bftered by the Rev. Tanner. 
New 

_. The following persons were unanimously admitted to membership :— 

Rev. R. W. Row, Exeter. Rey. E. G. Falconer, Old Newton. 

Rev. Dr. Usher, Tunbridge Wells. Rev. R. H. Chaplin, Stibbard, 

Rev. W. H. Ferguson, m a., Tunbridge | Mrs. Gant, Hastings. | 

Wells. Miss M. J. Hennah, Hastings. 
Rev. W. H.C. Palmer, Tunbridge Wells. | Mrs. Becket, a ; 
Rev. and Mrs. Buchanan, Langholm, N.B. | Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Habershon, Hastings. 
J. Macneill, Esq., Langholm, N.B. Miss M. F. Haggard, Hastings. 
- Mrs. Reid, Leeds. Mr. F. L. Dames, Hastings. , 

Rev. A. W. Ward, Leeds. Mrs. H. F. Witherby, Blackheath. 
Mies M. E. Blyth, Leeds. 3 Rev. G. C. Main, Fakenham. 
Rev. F. J. Wharton, Leeds. Mrs. D. Roberts, Richmond, art 
Rer. G. G. Findlay, Leeds. Miss and Miss J. Pollard, Richmond, 
Rey. J. Shaw, Newcastle-on- Surrey. | 
Wm. Duncan, Esq., Newcast! on-Tyne. | Miss H. Tapton, Richmond, Surrey. 
A. Bradnum, Esq., Newcastl.-on- Miss Goodall, Richmond, Surrey. 
W. Maxwell, Esq:, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 


> 
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to give addresses during the Week of Pra 


Kitto. 
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Dervration Worx. 
He aleo stated that the Rev. G. D. 
the Alliance at the annual of the I saa 
Malco his addresses were The Council desired 
soporte Gat rendered. 
. f that their best thanks be conveyed to Mr. the serviee be thus 
death several members friends 
| including Mr. George Skey, Miss A. M. Fox, the Rev. Professor 
Council desired that the expression of their sympathy be conveyed to the 
; Letter was read from Sir William Muir warmly thanking the Council for their 
. -xpression of sympathy with him in the death of Lady Muir. 
TuRKeY. 
Important letters were read from the Constantinople Committee, and others with 
reference to the present state of affairs in the Turkish Empire, and particularly in 
The matter was fully considered by the Council, 
| certain action was agreed upon. 
Maperra. 
| Communications were read from the Marquess of Salisbury with reference to the 
| case of Mr. Smart at Madeira ; and letters were also read from several friends who 
had been interested in Mr. Smart's case. From the somewhat modified complexion 
: which the case has assumed there does not appear to be any need for further action 
on the part of the Alliance at present. 
| Crrrvus. 
An interesting communication was read from Mr. van Millingen, of 5 
F thanking the Couneil for their grant in support of an Armenian pastor to 
| among the refugees in Cyprus. 
OF THE BLANKENBURG ConPERENCE. 
® Copies were laid upon the table of the Report of the recent Blankeaburg 
- Conference, kindly forwarded Miss von Wéling. The Council expressed their 
thanks for this gift. 
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Russta. 

A letter was read from a trusted correspondent cordial thanks from a 
friend at Tiflis, who said that the recent help of the would “ be the means of 
Earnest prayer will ascend to 
heaven on of the givers.” ea: | 

The meeting was closed with prayer by the Rev. John Sharp. 


— 


SECRETARIAL DEPUTATION WORK. 
Mr. Arwotp to the Council that he had paid a deputation visit to the north 
of England, meetings had been held in several places on behalf of the 


On Tuesday, Nov. 30, by the kind invitation of the Rev. 
Rowe, a number of friends assembled 


ges 


Mr. Arnold was most kindly and hospitably entertained by Mr. 
for two days, and then wen by 


= 


On Tuesday, Nov. 16, a meeting was held at Mildmay House, Hastings, at which 
about fifty persons were present, in answer to the kind invitation of Mrs. 
Dale. The Rev. A. D. Carden, vicar of St. Andrews, presided. After the Chairman 
had warmly welcomed the tation Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, the 
Rev. H. R. T. Jackson spoke on the principles and world-wide work of the Alliance. 
Several friends gave their names for enrolment as members at the close of the 


On Sanday, Nov. 21, the Deputation Secretary was en at Riddings in 
Derbyshire, preaching on behalf of the British & Foreign Bible Society. An 
oppoxtupity was given him in the afternoon to address a large men’s Bible c on 
the work of the Alliance on behalf of persecuted Christians. On the following day 
he visited the Rev. G. Edgcome, vicar of St. Peter's, Nottingham, with a view of 
securing a meeting for the Alliance at a later date. | 


Q 


r 


| I 
G. Stringer and Mrs. 
lege, Leeds, to hear a 
statement regarding the recent work of the Alliance. Se ree eee 
since Mr. Arnold’s previous visit, and many had accepted Mr. and Mrs. Rowe’s 
was considerably reduced. Mr. Rowe himself presided at the meeting, and 
of the professors of the College, and other ministerial friends were present. 7 
: ary's statement was received with many marks of sympathetic interest. 
here Was & good attendance, and much interest seemed to be a ned in the deta. 
given by the age 
Proceeding to Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Arnold was most kindly received by ~ 
Mr. and Mrs. Bainbridge, at Jesmond, and on Mondav, Dec. 6, a well-attended 
| drawing-room meeting was held. Mr. and Mrs. Bainbridge had invited a large number ~ 
of friends, but — weather prevailed, and the numbers were consequently 
reduced. Some of the reporters of the local newspapers, however, were present, 
and a lengthy report of the Secretary's address was given in The Daily Leader. 
Afterwards, Mr. Arnold had the opportunity of meeting some of the ministerial and . 
other friends of the Alliance, for consultation; and it is gratifying to add that, 
though many of those present at the meeting were already members of the Alliance, 
a few new names were received for enrolment. A collection was also taken in aid of 
the funds. 
3 


On Monday, Nov. 22, the annual meeting of the Richmond Branch was 


and Sabbath observance, both of which the Alliance has actively promoted, and 
of Evangelical work in Italy and Wegt Africa. The Rev. H. T. Jackson 
which is iven to the Alliance by its Basis, and gave an 


given by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. P. Le Feuvre), an interesting 


ion Secretary. 
Sunday, Nov. 28, Mr. Jackson, on invitation of the Vicar, the Rev. 
hed on behalf of the Alliance at Little Heath, Potters Bar. Un- 
the Sunday was wet, and the numbers attending the services were thus - 


LANGHOLM BRANCH. 


Tue annual meeting of the Langholm Branch of the Evangelical Alliance was held on 
Friday evening, Nov. 26. There was a good attendance. Mr. Malcolm, of Burnfoot, 
of the Branch, occupied the Chair, and after the singing of a hymn, 
and prayer offered by the Rev. James Panton, Free Church, referred, in his opening 
remarks, to the recent meetings of the British Alliance, and it had always been the 
habit at this meeting to make some allusion to matters that had been brought before 
the meetings of the parent society. It had this year met at Cambridge, for the first 
time in the fifty-one years of its existence. Mr. Malcolm then went on to say-some- 
thing of the various speakers at the Alliance meeting. Dr. Moule, in his address, 
had pointed out how the Alliance brought before them union in prayer, more 
especially the United Week of Prayer over the whole world; union in » 
and union in action. It had often been asked, What does the Alliance do? He 


‘thought it did enough if it made Christians love one another, but it did a great deal 
more. Among lady speakers at the Conference, Mrs. Bird Bishop gave one of the 


most interesting addresses he thought they could have listened to. She spoke of some 
of the features of her extraordinary j how when travelling through China, 
when surrounded by howling mobs, had remained calm and unmoved amongst it 
all. Her soldiers fled at the slightest difficulty. She had travelled through the 
o— rt of Asia, and she ‘had visited 176 missionary stations, and she said she 

id not know what the denominations were which sent these missionaries abroad. 
She gave a splendid testimony to the harmony which existed in missionary work. 
There was at the Conference a Russian who lamented that he might not speak on a 
more pleasant subject than the persecution of the Stundists. There were 300,000 of 
these scattered throughout Kussia, which was the only country which gave colporteurs 
the privilege of carrying the Word of God free by railway, and was such a 
persecuting country at this time. It was the Greek Church, of course, that persecuted, 
and how sad a thing it was to think that in Russia liberty of conscience was so much 
ignored. It was a very great disappointment to him, and he was sure to all who 
knew the name of Webb-Peploe as the name of the father of the young man who 
was to have addressed them that night, that Mr. Webb-Peploe was ill and could not 
come. He was working among the fishermen and sailors at South Shields, and as 


} 
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Word by the Rev. J. McKim. The Hon. Beeretary gave Teport of the work oth 

j past year. Mr. Garden, bon. treasurer, presented balance sheet, which showed 
; that £10 10s. was forwarded to the parent Society, and pointed out the fact that though 

ee ifty members regularly paid their subscriptic there were a good many who prs 

hin “heairman then acres. ari if attention to Sunda 

ab work 

poke 

given by the Chairman, from his own reminiscences, Upon We Hist 

Bt of the Alliance. An account of recent operations was given by the 

it 


is 
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Fiji 
in 


close the Chairman expressed, on behalf of the 
with which they had listened to Mr. Hooper’s address, and their 
and the meeting was brought to a close with prayer offered by the Rev. 
A successful prayer meeting was held at three o'clock in the 

Nerth U.P. Church, at which the Rev. Mr. Orr presided. This was followed by a 
ten meeting, Mr. Malcolm being the host, as on many former occasions.—( Condensed 
“ The Eskdale § Liddisdale Advertiser.” ) 


THE LATE REV. DR. STOUGHTON. 


Rerezexce has already been made in our columns to the loss sustained by the 

ical Alliance, in the removal by death of one of its Honorary Secretaries, 

the Kev. John Stoughton, p.p., who had been connected with it almost from -its 

parm. [In another column will be found the minute of the Council upon the 
ject. 

Dr. Stoughton was a remarkable man, and his culture and attainments, no less 
then his natural refinement, gave him almost a unique ~position among eminent 
Noneonformists. While strongly attached to his own (the Congregational) 
denomination, which he i to be “on the whole nearest to New Testament 
teaching,” he was large-hearted and broad-minded enough to be on the most 
friendly terms with leading men of all the Churches of our country, including the 
Established Church. He was one of the few Nonconformists who have ever 
_ been imvited to speak in Westminster Abbey; he was on the most brotherly terms of 
imtimacy with the late Dean, Dr. Stanley, and was asked to take a prominent part 
eharacteristics of Dr. Stoughton’s mind was his termination, whenev.r he iffered 
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Christian character, 


William Penn,” “ Joba Ho 


istory of Religion in England, f 


Theology,” “ Windsor in the 
of the Long Parliament to the End of the Eighteenth Cen 


of Old London,” “The Palace of Glass,” “ 


: “ Tractarian 


ies, and his high 
were at any time associated with him. 


Scenes in Other Lands 
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CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED FROM NOV. 18 TO DEC, 16, 1897. 


But Dr. Stoughton will be remembered ch 


and Shadows of Church Life,” “ H 


Psalm 


sone 


Alliance House, 7 Adam Street, Strand, Londén, W.C. 


*,* Remittances may be made payable to the order of the General Secretary 


“(Mr. A. J. Arnold), or to the Treasurer, 


| 
; a brother Christian, to seek always to place himself in the of 
7 from whom he differed. He desired not only to do to an 
ou ples 
eo to proms beter between 
| Alford, and Hook. Nor did he ever lose touch with his brother 
' the other Churches. It was on the initiative of Matthew Arnold 
was elected a membet of the Athenwum Club. 
of the E i ad one who took very 
ti i Dr. ton was well and widely known. 
conscience to be present at many of its eran testis 
i a familiar figure, but was greatly esteemed. His 3 9 
the Continent of Burope was large and varied; 
of considerable influence among the 
uf to realise that, whilst the motto of the Evangelical Alli 
1" corpus sumus in Christo”—should be the ruling ides among the 
| = ; the various Evangelical Churches in our own country, this fact of the unity 
| o of Christ had e far wider and more important meaning when applied 
ee slical Christians of the whole world, as embraced in the membership of the 
i ral Alliance. Nor was it only at the International Conferences of the 
ih gatherings of the British Organization, that 
ai rhton’s presence was always so much a iated, though, during 
} bed been acids fiom 
" : writer, Dr. Stoughton had also a wide popularity, as the following list of 
Olden 
Lights 
tholicity of 
18 
large-hearted sym which has left its 
unpres 
alley (3 yrs) Southhere’ Braach— 
tym) Richmond Bravth— 


